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This exhibition of contemporary Washington water- 
colors reaches beyond the literal definition of water- 
color and asserts that watercolors can indeed 
achieve independent status and aggressive singular¬ 
ity. This show does not present a history of water- 
color, nor does it strive for retrospective balance. 
Rather, it expands upon the traditional concept of 
watercolor and presents the varied approach, treat¬ 
ment and versatility of the medium in the hands of 
the following regional artists: Yvonne Pickering 
Carter, Patricia Tobacco Forrester, Stephen Pace, 
John Ryan, Alan Weatherley, and Mindy Weisel. 
The artists themselves represent a wide spectrum of 
background, experience, interest and style. Their 
connection is that they are thoroughly engrossed in 
and committed to the formal and expressive prop¬ 
erties of the watercolor medium. 

Perfecting watercolor technique is not an over¬ 
night proposition. The paint is one of the more 
challenging and difficult to handle; it requires a 
quick, sure hand, trained by constant and commit¬ 
ted practice. Usually, it takes years for an artist to 
fully understand the medium's fluid character be¬ 
fore he or she can control it in a personal manner. 

To many artists, the appeal of watercolor as a 
primary material is in its intimacy and immediacy, 
for it is, oftentimes, with this medium that an artist 
records his or her most spontaneous thoughts. The 
consistency of the paint, the shape and type of the 
brush, the infrequency of returning to one's palette, 
the ease of mixing hues and tones—all of these 
factors contribute to the potential for uninterrupted 
spontaneity that shapes the outcome of a watercol¬ 
or. Yet, there are artists who totally deny spontane¬ 
ity through painstaking application and manipula¬ 
tion of this essentially transparent, fluid 
substance into an opaque presentation. They suc¬ 
cessfully negate the properties of the medium, 


while still relishing the physical properties of the 
pigment; but for the most part, watercolor's poten¬ 
tial for spontaneity is its primary appeal. Because 
competent and confident craftsmanship is such an 
integral part of handling watercolor, failure is im¬ 
mediately evident. In a flick of the brush, watercol¬ 
or can turn muddy, washy, mechanical and flat; 
once this has happened the painting is lost, since it 
is nearly impossible to go back into the piece and 
re-work it. 

In the present exhibition there are only two art¬ 
ists who work exclusively in watercolor—Patricia 
Forrester and Alan Weatherley. The others also 
pursue their art on canvas, wood, or other mate¬ 
rials. Often, they do not use their works on paper 
as studies for specific pieces; Yvonne Carter's can¬ 
vases warm her up for the watercolors, and Mindy 
Weisel needs the challenge of the large format and 
texture of the canvas in order to be totally ab¬ 
sorbed. Nevertheless, with the artists who work in 
both mediums, the watercolors are the more ex¬ 
pressive and free work, with accidents omnipre¬ 
sent and leading to new discoveries. Also, the 
physical experiences of working in watercolor are 
very different for each artist, appealing to their dif¬ 
ferent sensibilities and allowing them to experiment 
freely with all of the stylistic devices and themes of 
their more traditional work. 

The six artists selected for this exhibition define a 
fairly broad range: the classical, figural, Matisse-like 
approach of Stephen Pace; the translucent, atmos¬ 
pheric landscapes of Patricia Forrester; the lyrical 
and subjective excitement of Yvonne Carter's ab¬ 
stract works; the opaque satires of Alan Weatherley; 
the spontaneous sketches of the environment by 
John Ryan; the black and white, abstract evocations 
of the creation of the world by Mindy Weisel. 

Clair Z. List 



YVONNE PICKERING CARTER 


Like several other artists in the exhibition, Yvonne 
Pickering Carter also works on canvas, and it is 
these acrylic pieces that have loosened up her wa- 
tercolor technique. This is especially evident in her 
most recent series entitled Clouds , exhibited here. 

Carter began using watercolor in 1973 after mov¬ 
ing to a small studio in which it was necessary to 
work on paper in order to work at all. From the 
beginning, her watercolors have been created with 
a rather limited palette. She finds that by control¬ 
ling the palette, she can better express herself and 
her emotions. And it is the freedom, spontaneity 
and immediacy of the medium that appeal to her. 
She also has tremendous respect for the paper 
which she feels is an integral part of her composi¬ 
tions; in fact, the spaces created by blank paper are 
often used as active design elements. As with the 
layer of water which she paints on with her brush, 
she uses the white paper to reinforce the flatness 
and two-dimensionality of her work. Wetting the 
paper allows more time to linger over developing 
images. 

The result of these spontaneous, melodious ex¬ 
plorations—which can take anywhere from fifteen 
minutes to an hour and a half to complete—is a 
record of an emotional experience expressed in 
terms of color, line and spatial dimension. Carter 
expresses purely personal matters in a mystical, 
metaphysical manner; she pronounces and makes 
notations of the essences of the external world. 

They tantalize us, disturb and distract us, but these 
pure color structures never bore us or leave us cold. 


The Cloud series has a romantic, spiritual quality 
and subjective excitement. Perhaps the most elo¬ 
quent and poetic statement about the series and the 
most revealing of her emotions is Carter's own 
written account: 


Cloud Series: Cloud, clouds, cloudy. 
Translucent memories are 
unveiled in the clouds 
Time and space change constantly. 
Dare I pause as the world changes, 
as death and truth approach. 

Dare I pause as the unknown 
becomes known. 

Searching the clouds, I push the 
water. Push the water. 

Searching the clouds, I discover 
the rainbow and the rivers. 

On the seashore, I find a stone, a 
present to be offered. 

Offer, often, one stone as I search 
the clouds. Search the clouds. 
Clouds, cloud, cloudy. 


Carter's watercolors are metaphors for the human 
spirit and its various stages of awareness. They 
guide us. If we don't always share her inner vision, 
we admire her powerful distillation of form. 
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4. Cloud Series #4. 1983. Courtesy Fendrick Gallery, Washington, D. C. 







PATRICIA TOBACCO FORRESTER 


Patricia Tobacco Forrester has been using waterco- 
lors almost exclusively since 1970. She works on 
dry paper with washes in areas as large as she can 
comfortably control. For the most part Forrester 
paints them out-of-doors; she has been painting 
outside with oils since her student days at Yale. 
Because of this, and her desire to paint on a rather 
large-scale, she uses individual panels joined to¬ 
gether to create a whole rather than using one large 
sheet. The paintings evolve organically and this 
fluid, flexible approach gives her an all-over pattern 
that is reminiscent of ancient Oriental screens. It is 
this style that allows Forrester to go from straight 
description of the landscape to the very edge of 
abstraction. Transparent washes define forms and 
space, the medium is particularly suited for captur¬ 
ing the transitory aspects of nature. Because she 
does use dry paper, she cannot linger over these 
pieces and must work swiftly. She can go over 
areas if necessary, but she strongly prefers the clar¬ 
ity achieved when the paint is put down all at 
once. It is at home that she adjusts the tones be¬ 
tween panels, but it is the natural environment that 
determines format. 

Like the famous 19th-century American artist 
George Inness, Forrester tries to capture a land¬ 
scape in which weather, time of day, space and 


mood are chief concerns. It is as if the artist uses 
nature as a springboard for flights into the pure 
sensuousness of line, color and pattern. The pris¬ 
matic elegance of Forrester's pieces are brought 
about by the gestural presence of her hand: some¬ 
times wet, calligraphic strokes; sometimes ener¬ 
getic, irregular rhythms; sometimes sharp, precise 
lines. She is able to take the medium to a high 
technical as well as romantic level. Throughout her 
work, the intensity of her personal communion 
with nature grows as she seeks drama in its shifting 
moods and concentrates on the elements and 
changing seasons. 

There is a variety of focus throughout the panels 
that runs from a deep tunneled space to a close-up 
one that brings us right up to the images. This 
provides a rhythm that not only guides our eyes 
through the painting, but also makes the watercolor 
live and breathe before us. 

Forrester's watercolors stand as complete and fin¬ 
ished works of art, full of abstract visionary magic 
and smooth, transient effects of atmosphere and 
light, and demand no further transformation, espe¬ 
cially into oils. They are tours de force executed 
with the most unashamed lyricism and awe for the 
beauty around us. 



10. Beech Trees in Stormy Sky. 1983. Courtesy Kornblee Gallery, New York City; 
Fendrick Gallery, Washington, D. C. 





STEPHEN PACE 


Stephen Pace's watercolors are fauvist in their pal¬ 
ette and expressionistic in their painterly handling. 
They recall Henri Matisse, Willem de Kooning and 
Milton Avery (who was a good friend), and yet 
they are entirely his own. Pace's favorite model is 
his wife, Pam, whom he depicts in many poses and 
activities, usually in the garden; his humanistic em¬ 
phasis also leads him to portray friends and an 
occasional nude. The depth of Pace's feelings for 
his subjects is apparent in the power and intensity 
with which he pictures them. There is a personal 
involvement with the figures in Pace's energetic 
gestures; his quick, vibrant style masterfully cap¬ 
tures and notes the movement and mood of his 
subject. This liveliness and spontaneity is intrinsic 
to his art. 

Pace's suggestive lines, rather than precise delin¬ 
eations of images, evoke the forms and characters 
of these personal subjects. Evidence of Pace's touch 
is not suppressed in favor of realistic imagery; in¬ 
stead, a turn of the brush may suggest a face while 
a single stroke may conjure up a portion of the 
landscape. His works are not exact likenesses, but, 


as with de Kooning, they remain identifiable forms 
and images. 

Pace achieves such strikingly fresh results 
through his creative process: he begins by drawing 
and sketching from nature or a live model; he then 
uses these drawings for the paintings—in his case, 
both watercolors and oils. He tries to catch the time 
of day and the atmospheric effects of his site with¬ 
out making the piece look flat or static. His vibrant, 
bright palette, his unorthodox lines and varied 
strokes (he often paints with cotton balls, sponges 
and his fingers) add to the freshness of his paint¬ 
ings. Every shape is designed both separately and 
in conjunction with each other; he is able to create 
arms, legs, torsos, etc. out of simple abstract lines. 
The space is shallow, suggested by overlapping 
planes of color, diagonal movements of forms, use 
of paper as negative space, spatial ambiguity—to 
this end Pace owes an enormous debt to Milton 
Avery, but the controlled composition, and the 
mood come directly from the artist's mind, heart 
and imagination. 





JOHN RYAN 


John Ryan's small, jewel-like watercolors are remi¬ 
niscent of the loose, caricature-like style of Reginald 
Marsh coupled with the wit of Saul Steinberg. The 
subject matter of his paintings revolves around self- 
portraits or scenes of Washington, D. C. The city 
and its people are his passion, and he has spent 
much time studying it and trying to capture urban 
vignettes on paper, board and glass. He is inter¬ 
ested primarily in a certain aspect of city people— 
bums in the street, prostitutes in bars, waitresses, 
bettors at the race track. Wherever humanity is 
thickest is where Ryan finds his fertile subject mat¬ 
ter. Like an illustrator or a good reporter, he cap¬ 
tures the essence and character of the people and 
the places he chooses as objectively as he can. He 
tends to add a touch of mystery and affection. In 
fact, he prefers a small format because it is a way to 
work inconspicuously while catching his subjects 
off guard. Ryan has a great power of observation 
and a remarkable visual memory, which he en¬ 
hances with his constant sketching. No site, daily 
encounter or person is excused from his eye and 
swift pen or brush. 

While other artists want to reduce the chaos of 
the world around them to its essentials, Ryan de¬ 


lights in its wild, exuberant vitality and its myster¬ 
ies. His watercolor technique, his materials (paper, 
newspaper, printed matter) underscore this sensi¬ 
bility. His paintings are energetic: the plasticity of 
his lines attest to this movement, this action. Like 
Weatherley, Ryan bases most of his style on draw¬ 
ing with intense, vigorous lines. 

As no person is safe from his brush or pen, 
neither is any technique. Ryan loves to experiment; 
he mixes various bizarre hues for his palette and 
applies them with a whole range of brushes, even a 
toothbrush, with which he rubs in the color and 
then flicks the pigment onto the piece. Ryan is 
talking about air-brushing in the future. Often he 
enlivens the paintings with mixed media including 
pencil, pen, collage, gouache, but the primary sub¬ 
stance is watercolor. Even the frames became part 
of the experimental act. It is the watercolor medium 
that allows Ryan to maintain a brushy, expression¬ 
ists style in these sometimes poignant, sometimes 
glamorous, sometimes ironic works of art, small in 
scale only. 


• • 





ALAN WEATHERLEY 


Although watercolor is generally used to effect 
spontaneity and an immediate response to some¬ 
thing seen or felt, there is one artist in the group 
who, instead, emphasizes his ability to control the 
medium. The use of broad washes so common to 
watercolor does not appeal to Alan Weatherley. 
Instead it is the early work of Lucian Freud that 
influenced his decision to follow a more precise 
representation. The meticulousness with which he 
applies each stroke, attaining maximum opacity 
rather than translucency, is quite extraordinary. 

The liquid nature of the medium is denied, and the 
painting is manipulated with an intellectual and 
humorous bent. 

Weatherley began his new series in 1977-78 on a 
small format and then enlarged his work in 1980. 
This upscaled series is based on an idea of Nicholas 
Hilliard—the hand reaching out from a cloud—and 
from the Renaissance painting. The Battle of San 
Romano by Paolo Uccello. The absurd image of the 
hand in the cloud and the orange groves of Uccello 
are starting points for these autobiographical narra¬ 
tives in which the artist shares his passionate curi¬ 
osity about the visible, sometimes fantastic, and 
sometimes surreal world around him. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that Weatherley portrays himself in al¬ 
most every painting—the observer, the intruder, 
the victim, the survivor. His work alludes to classi¬ 
cal art, literature, whimsical dreams, his family and 
home environment, all peppered with a satirical, 
ironic tone. 

Irony and satire are ever present in Weatherley's 
work; no subject remains sacred. The artist pokes 


fun at his own profession—the role of the artist and 
contemporary painting styles. The latter can best be 
noted in the panels in which Weatherley captures 
the texture, the bravura and angst of Neo-Expres¬ 
sionism with a touch of Cubism thrown in for 
fun—in particular the mask-like images of Picasso. 
While others in this exhibition eliminate all non- 
essential details in their pursuit of simplest terms 
and an economy of means, Weatherley crams his 
paintings with details—he almost overloads them to 
the point of confusion. It is a sharp combination of 
serious intent and clever sense of humor, however, 
that saves his paintings time and time again, along 
with a balance of form, linear rhythm, and sense of 
pattern that result from a conscious and rather pre¬ 
cise compositional design. There is none of the bit¬ 
terness of a George Grosz, only the surreal irony of 
a Groucho Marx. 

Unlike Forrester, whose works seem more broad, 
lyrical and painterly, Weatherley's tend more to¬ 
ward the old style of finished representations, us¬ 
ing watercolor as essentially colored drawing. His 
style is baroque, delighting in the flamboyant, the 
grotesque, the complicated; he loves the irregular 
and the ornate. Weatherley has a fertile mind in 
which ideas constantly grow, and as he paints, it 
becomes necessary for him to add panels in order 
to accommodate them. Because of this "kitchen 
sink" syndrome, these conscious, visual diaries 
evolve over a considerable amount of time as the 
fantastic, demonic, light-hearted, teasing ideas and 
images change and expand. 

















MINDY WEISEL 


Mindy Weisel is perhaps best known for the Holo¬ 
caust paintings shown in Washington several years 
ago. In 1981, Weisel began to work on the Creation 
series after being approached by Harry Rand, Cura¬ 
tor of Twentieth Century Painting and Sculpture at 
the National Museum of American Art, and asked 
to illustrate a book of his poetic translations from 
the Hebrew concerning the seven days of creation. 
Weisel, who had begun working with watercolor in 
1972, decided to limit her palette to black and white 
due to the publication costs involved, and what has 
resulted is a remarkably "colorful" body of work. 
The technique of monochrome dates back to the 
origins of modern watercolor in old master wash 
drawings where the subtle values of wash substi¬ 
tute for a broad palette. The series took six weeks 
to complete. 

Weisel began each segment by reading Rand's 
poems then trying to make a visual equivalent to 
the overwhelming sentiments in the words. The 
provocative statements called forth her feelings, 


and watercolor allowed her to visually transcribe 
them. After beginning with the unformed feelings 
and shapes of Day One, she pursued a more com¬ 
plex frame of thought and style in the middle sec¬ 
tion which is quite turbulent and anguished. The 
work ends in reflection and calm. 

The Creation series captures essences rather than 
visual facts, and Weisel's pain and pleasure is com¬ 
municated to the viewer in her fluid yet controlled 
handling. There is a rich coloration in these elegant 
works that is hard to believe given her limited pal¬ 
ette; Weisel successfully explores the medium of 
watercolor in a sometimes dense, sometimes 
washy, yet always vibrant manner. The works re¬ 
flect the force and guidance of her hand; yet, in the 
end, they live and breathe a magnetic life of their 
own. Weisel creates an animated, sensuous surface 
in which there are no intentionally depersonalized 
images. They are personal even as she seeks to 
make them universal. 


























CATALOGUE OF THE EXHIBITION 


Each work has been lent by the artist, unless otherwise noted. 


YVONNE PICKERING CARTER 


STEPHEN PACE 


1. Cloud Series #2. 1983 
Watercolor on paper, 41x 29V2 

Courtesy Fendrick Gallery, Washington, D. C. 

2. Cloud Series # 2 . 1983 
Watercolor on paper, 41 Vi x 29V2" 

Courtesy Fendrick Gallery, Washington, D. C. 

3. Cloud Series #3. 1983 
Watercolor on paper, 41 Vi x 29 1 /2 W 
Courtesy Fendrick Gallery, Washington, D. C. 

4. Cloud Series #4. 1983 
Watercolor on paper, 41 Vi x 29V2" 

Courtesy Fendrick Gallery, Washington, D. C. 

5. Cloud Series #5. 1983 
Watercolor on paper, 41 Vi x 29V2" 

Courtesy Fendrick Gallery, Washington, D. C. 

6 . Cloud Series # 6 . 1983 
Watercolor on paper, 41 Vi x 29V2" 

Courtesy Fendrick Gallery, Washington, D. C. 

7. Cloud Series #7. 1983 
Watercolor on paper, 59 x 82" 

Courtesy Fendrick Gallery, Washington, D. C. 


14. Artist Sketching Big Nude. 1981 
Watercolor on paper, 38 V 2 x 25 V 2 " 
Courtesy JEAN EFRON/Art Consultant 

15. Gathering Strawberries. 1982 
Watercolor on paper, 25Vi x 38 V 2 
Collection Dr. & Mrs. Peter M. Som 

16. Pam with Lupins. 1982 
Watercolor on paper, 25V2 x 38 V 2 " 
Courtesy JEAN EFRON/Art Consultant 

17. Queen of the Asparagus. 1982 
Watercolor on paper, 38V2 x 25Vi" 
Courtesy JEAN EFRON/Art Consultant 

18. Artist and Anne Claude. 1983 
Watercolor on paper, 25V2 x 38 V 2 " 
Collection Mr. & Mrs. Douglas Stevens 

19. Lynda Resting on Heels. 1983 
Watercolor on paper, 38V2 x 25Vi" 
Courtesy JEAN EFRON/Art Consultant 

JOHN RYAN 


PATRICIA TOBACCO FORRESTER 

8. The Indian Summer Pool. 1982 
Watercolor on paper, 4 OV 2 x 154V2" 

Courtesy Kornblee Gallery, New York City; Fendrick 
Gallery, Washington, D. C. 

9. Pool of Night Blooming Lilies. 1982 
Watercolor on paper, 42 x 178V4" 

Courtesy Kornblee Gallery, New York City; Fendrick 
Gallery, Washington, D. C. 

10. Beech Trees in Stormy Sky. 1983 
Watercolor on paper, 50 x 80" 

Courtesy Kornblee Gallery, New York City; Fendrick 
Gallery, Washington, D. C. 

11. The Magnolia Hedge at Oak Hill. 1983 
Watercolor on paper, 40 x 100" 

Courtesy Kornblee Gallery, New York City; Fendrick 
Gallery, Washington, D. C. 

12. Red Poppies and Rocks. 1983 
Watercolor on paper, 40V2 x 103" 

Courtesy Kornblee Gallery, New York City; Fendrick 
Gallery, Washington, D. C. 

13. Sun-Blasted Tree in a Wide Sea of Lilies. 1983 
Watercolor on paper, 50 x 80" 

Courtesy Kornblee Gallery, New York City; Fendrick 
Gallery, Washington, D. C. 


20. Alone. 1981 

Watercolor on paper, 4 x 6 " 

21. Dancing in the Street. 1981 
Watercolor on paper, 8 x 5" 

22. Dublin. 1981 

Watercolor on paper, 4Vi x 8 V 2 " 

23. Forgotten Man. 1981 
Watercolor on paper, 4 V 2 x 6Vi" 

24. Horse and Shadow. 1981 
Watercolor on paper, 4Vi x 6V4" 

25. Irish Sea. 1981 

Watercolor on paper, 4Vi x 8 V 2 " 

26. Night Ride. 1981 
Watercolor on paper, 7 x 5" 

27. St. Stephen's Green. 1981 
Watercolor on paper, 4Vi x 6 Vi" 

28. Betting Line. 1982 
Watercolor on paper, 5 x 7" 

29. China Night. 1982 
Watercolor on paper, 4 x 3Vi" 

30. The Drinker. 1982 
Watercolor on paper, 4 x 6 " 

31. IV. 1982 

Watercolor on paper, 5Vi x 7V 2 " 

32. Escalator. 1982 

Watercolor on paper, 6 Vi x 4Vi" 












33. Escape. 1982 
Watercolor on paper, 8 x 9" 

34. Green Evening. 1982 
Watercolor on paper, 4 x 6" 

35. Green Nude. 1982 
Watercolor on paper, 7 x 5" 

36. Investigator. 1982 
Watercolor on paper, 7 x 5" 

37. McSorleys. 1982 

Watercolor on paper, 4% x 6V2" 

38. Metropolis. 1982 
Watercolor on paper, 7 x 5" 

39. The Mystery of Consciousness. 1982 
Watercolor on paper, 6 x 4" 

40. The Rake. 1982 

Watercolor on paper, 5 V 2 x 4 V 2 " 

41. Red Jacket. 1982 
Watercolor on paper, 6 x 4" 

42. Brendan in Trouble. 1983 
Watercolor on paper, 5 x 7V 2 " 

43. Comparing Notes. 1983 
Watercolor on paper, 5 x 7" 

44. I Confess. 1983 

Watercolor on paper, 5V2 x 3 V 2 " 

45. Mars and Venus. 1983 
Watercolor on paper, 6 x 4" 

46. Mars and Venus Fell to Earth. 1983 
Watercolor on paper, 4V2 x 6" 

47. Men of No Property. 1983 
Watercolor on paper, 6 V 2 x 6 " 

48. Neck and Neck. 1983 
Watercolor on paper, 7 Vi x 5" 

49. The Phantom Finish. 1983 
Watercolor on paper, 5 x 7V&" 

50. Profile. 1983 

Watercolor on paper, 5 x 5 V 2 " 

51. Profile. 1983 
Watercolor on paper, 5 x 3" 

52. Race Track. 1983 
Watercolor on paper, 5 x 7" 

53. Revolving Door. 1983 
Watercolor on paper, 8 x 6 VV' 

54. Rotating Head. 1983 

Watercolor on paper and glass, 5 Vi x 4" 

55. The Russian Bath. 1983 
Watercolor on paper, 7 l A x 5 V 2 " 

56. Self Portrait - Staring. 1983 
Watercolor on paper and glass, SV2 x 3%' 

57. The Sleeper. 1983 
Watercolor on paper, 5% x 7V6" 

58. Wide World of Sports. 1983 
Watercolor on paper, 5 x 7" 

59. Zig Zag Palace. 1983 
Watercolor on paper, 11% x 8 " 


ALAN WEATHERLEY 

60. Playing at San Romano. 1979-81 
Watercolor on paper, 10 5 /6 x 29" 
Collection Mrs. T. P. Gould 

61. Melancholy. 1981 
Watercolor on paper, 20 x 20" 
Collection Edward H. Able, Jr. 

62. Curioso, Furioso. 1981-82 
Watercolor on paper, IIV 2 x I 8 V 2 " 
Collection (Mrs.) Jeanne R. Reeside 

63. Tentation. 1981-82 
Watercolor on paper, 9% x 28 5 /s" 
Courtesy Gallery K, Washington, D. C. 

64. Devices & Desires. 1981-83 
Watercolor on paper, ll 3 /s x 66 3 /s" 
Courtesy Gallery K, Washington, D. C. 

65. Tentation Two. 1982-83 
Watercolor on paper, lOVfc x 39" 
Courtesy Gallery K, Washington, D. C. 

66 . Landskip. 1983 

Watercolor on paper, 8 3 /s x 29V2" 
Courtesy Gallery K, Washington, D. C. 

MINDY WEISEL 

67. Creation Series #2. 1982 
Watercolor on paper, 9 x 12" 

Collection Adolf & Lili Deutsch 

68 . Creation Series #2. 1982 
Watercolor on paper, 9 x 12" 

Collection Dr. & Mrs. Jack Deutsch 

69. Creation Series #3. 1982 
Watercolor on paper, 9 x 12" 

Collection Dassie & David Schreiber 

70. Creation Series #4. 1982 
Watercolor on paper, 9 x 12" 

Collection Tobee & Harry Weisel 

71. Creation Series #5. 1982 
Watercolor on paper, 9 x 12" 

Collection Dr. & Mrs. Robert Loeffler 

72. Creation Series # 6 . 1982 
Watercolor on paper, 9 x 12" 

Collection Mr. & Mrs. Jay E. Silberg 

73. Creation Series #7. 1982 
Watercolor on paper, 9 x 12" 

Collection Mr. & Mrs. John Engel 

74. Creation Series # 8. 1982 
Watercolor on paper, 9 x 12" 

Collection Merrill Leffler 

75. Creation Series #9. 1982 
Watercolor on paper, 9 x 12" 

Collection Sauci Churchill 

76. Creation Series # 10. 1982 
Watercolor on paper, 9 x 12" 

Collection Alice & Peter Kriendler 









THE ARTISTS 


YVONNE PICKERING CARTER 

Born Washington, D. C, February 6, 1939. 

Studied Traphagen School of Design, New York City; Certificate 
in Interior Design, 1959; Howard University, Washington, 
D. C.; B.A. 1962; M.F.A. 1968. 

Awarded D. C. Commission on the Arts and Humanities Visual 
Arts Grant, 1981; 1982. 

Teaches University of the District of Columbia, Washington, 

D. C., 1971-present. 

Moved to Washington, D. C., 1959. 

SELECTED INDIVIDUAL EXHIBITIONS 

Washington, D. C., Howard University, James A. Porter Gallery, 
October 1973. 

Lincoln, Pennsylvania, Lincoln University, Ware Center, 1976. 

Charleston, South Carolina, Gibbes Art Gallery, June 14-July 17, 
1978. 

Washington, D. C., Fendrick Gallery, October 10-November 4, 
1978. 

Washington, D. C., University of the District of Columbia, Gal¬ 
lery 900, // Constructions/Paintings, ,, September 29-Octo- 
ber 23, 1981. 

Washington, D. C., Corcoran School of Art, Armand Hammer 
Auditorium, "Performance Piece: Warriors, Wombs and 
Wounded: A Work in Progress," May 6, 1982. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

Washington, D. C., Washington Gallery of Modern Art, "Draw¬ 
ing and Small Works," February 17-March 17, 1973. 

Washington, D. C., Fendrick Gallery, "Introduction 1976: 

Yvonne Carter, Kitty Klaidman, Polly Kraft," June 15-July 
10, 1976. 

University Park, Pennsylvania, The Pennsylvania State Univer¬ 
sity, Museum of Art, "The Material Dominant: Some Cur¬ 
rent Artists and Their Media," January 29-March 27, 1977. 

Washington, D. C., Washington Project for the Arts, "A Bird's 
Eye View of the Washington Project for the Arts," April 
12-May 7, 1977. 

Washington, D. C., Franz Bader Gallery, "Jazz," July 10-27, 

1977. 

Washington, D. C., Washington Women's Art Center, "The Eye 
of Yvonne Carter: Washington Women's Art Center Pre¬ 
sents a Multi-Media Exhibit of Members' Work Selected by 
and Featuring Recent Works by Yvonne Pickering Carter," 
February 7-March 4, 1978. 

Washington, D. C., Martin Luther King Memorial Library, 

"Black Women in the Visual Arts: A Tribute to Mailou 
Jones," January 7-February 28, 1979. 


Washington, D. C., Fendrick Gallery, "The Book as Art III," 
March 10-April 5, 1979. 

Charleston, South Carolina, Gibbes Art Gallery, "Reflections of a 
Southern Heritage: Twentieth Century Black Artists of the 
Southeast," September 6-October 28, 1979. 

Washington, D. C., Washington Project for the Arts, "Book- 
works, Washington, D. C.," March 4r-29, 1980. 

Arlington, Virginia, Arlington Arts Center, "Elements of Art: 

Line," March 21-April 13, 1980. 

Washington, D. C., Washington Project for the Arts, "Black 
Alternarives," April 1-25, 1980. 

Richmond, Virginia, Reynolds/Minor Gallery, "Washington: 

Works on Paper," December 4, 1980-January 2, 1981. 
Annandale, Virginia, Northern Virginia Community College, 

"An Exhibition of Faculty Painters from the Washington 
Area Colleges and Universities," May 10-June 10, 1982. 
Washington, D. C., The Corcoran Gallery of Art, "Ten Plus Ten 
Plus Ten: Washington Painting 1982," June 18-August 15, 

1982. 

Washington, D. C., Alma Thomas Memorial Gallery , "The Gal¬ 
lery Curators: An Exhibition of Their Work," October 25- 
November 24, 1982. 

Washington, D. C., Martin Luther King Memorial Library, "Five 
Installations: A Mixed-Media Art Exhibition," February 7- 
28, 1983. 

Washington, D. C., Alma Thomas Memorial Gallery, "Studio Art 
Faculty of the University of the District of Columbia," 
April 24—June 3, 1983. 

Youngstown, Ohio, The Butler Institute of American Art, "47th 
Annual National Midyear Exhibition," June 26-August 28, 

1983. 

Washington, D. C., Martin Luther King Memorial Library, "Mar¬ 
tin Luther King Highlights of the Year Exhibition," De¬ 
cember 1, 1983-January 4, 1984. 

PATRICIA TOBACCO FORRESTER 

Born Northampton, Massachusetts, September 17, 1940. 

Studied Smith College, Northampton Massachusetts; B.A. 1962; 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut; M.A. 1963; 
M.F.A. 1965. 

Awarded Guggenheim Foundation Fellowship in printmaking, 
1967; residence at Yaddo Foundation, 1979, 1981; The 
MacDowell Colony, 1980. 

Taught Chabot Junior College, Haward, California, 1971; Califor¬ 
nia College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland, California, 1971- 
1981; University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 1981; Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio, 1981; Art Institute of Chi¬ 
cago, Chicago, 1982. 

Moved to Washington, D. C., 1981. 



SELECTED INDIVIDUAL EXHIBITIONS 

San Francisco, Trutton Gallery, September 13-October 6, 1968. 

San Francisco, William Sawyer Gallery, May 6-24, 1974. 

New York City, Green Mountain Gallery, October 24-November 
13, 1975. 

San Francisco, M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, September 
24r-November 13, 1977. 

New York City, Kornblee Gallery, January 21-February 16, 1978. 

Washington, D. C., Fendrick Gallery, May 20-June 17, 1978. 

New York City, Kornblee Gallery, April 3-28, 1979. 

Washington, D. C., Fendrick Gallery, September 11-October 6, 
1979. 

San Francisco, William Sawyer Gallery, May 6-30, 1980. 

Denver, Colorado, Sebastian-Moore Gallery, September 10- 
October 17, 1981. 

Washington, D. C., Fendrick Gallery, November 16-December 
10, 1981. 

New York City, Kornblee Gallery, May 1-28, 1982. 

San Francisco, William Sawyer Gallery, April 19-May 20, 1983. 

New York City, Kornblee Gallery, October 1-29, 1983. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

Brooklyn, New York, The Brooklyn Museum, "Eighteenth Na¬ 
tional Print Show," November 22, 1972-February 4, 1973. 

Oakland, California, The Oakland Museum, "Watercolor by 
Printmakers," April 9-May 19, 1974. 

Oakland, California, The Oakland Museum, "Prints California," 
April 29-July 6, 1975. 

Brooklyn, New York, The Brooklyn Museum, "Twentieth Na¬ 
tional Print Show," November 20, 1976-January 30, 1977. 

Washington, D. C., Fendrick Gallery, "American Landscape 
Painting," January 10-February 5, 1977. 

Indianapolis, Indiana, Indianapolis Museum of Art, "Painting 
and Sculpture Today," June 15-July 30, 1978. 

Rochester, New York, University of Rochester, Memorial Art 
Gallery, "Uncommon Visions," May 4-June 24, 1979. 

Mt. Vernon, Illinois, Mitchell Museum, "American Watercolors, 
1979," November 3-December 31, 1979. 

Scottsdale, Arizona, Suzanne Brown Gallery, "Women and Art," 
January 21-February 19, 1981. 

San Antonio, Texas, San Antonio Museum of Art, "Real, Really 
Real, Super Real - Directions in Contemporary Realism," 
March 1-April 26, 1981. Traveled to: Indianapolis, Indi¬ 
ana, Indianapolis Museum of Art, May 19-June 28, 1981; 
Tucson, Arizona, Tucson Museum of Art, July 19-August 
26, 1981; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Museum of Art, Car¬ 
negie Institute, October 24, 1981-January 3, 1982. 

Washington, D. C., The Corcoran Gallery of Art, "Ten Plus Ten 
Plus Ten: Washington Painting 1982," June 18-August 15, 

1982. 

Dallas, Texas, Mattingly Baker Gallery, "Romantic Landscapes," 
October 9-November 4, 1982. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, "Perspectives on Contemporary American Realism: 
Works on Paper from the Collection of Jalane and Richard 
Davidson," December 17, 1982-February 20, 1983. Trav¬ 
eled to: Chicago, Art Institute of Chicago, April 1-May 20, 

1983. 


Springfield, Missouri, Springfield Art Museum, "Watercolor 
U.S.A. 1983," June 26-September 4, 1983. 

STEPHEN PACE 

Born Charleston, Missouri, December 12, 1918. 

Studied Art Students League, New York City, 1948-49; with 
Hans Hofmann, New York City, 1951. 

Won Doha Lorian Award, 1954; Hallmark Company Purchase 
Award, 1961. 

Taught Pratt Institute, New York City, 1961-68; University of 

California, Berkeley, California, 1968; The American Uni¬ 
versity, Washington, D. C., 1975-present. 

Moved to Washington, D. C., 1975. 

SELECTED INDIVIDUAL EXHIBITIONS 

New York City, Poindexter Gallery, February 18-March 9, 1957. 

New York City, Howard Wise Gallery, February 26-March 16, 
1963. 

New York City, Graham Gallery, May 10-June 7, 1969. 

Des Moines, Iowa, Des Moines Art Center, June 30-July 26, 

1970. 

New York City, A. M. Sachs Gallery, April 6-25, 1974. 

Annandale-on-Hudson, New York, Bard College, Procter Art 
Center, February 10-March 1, 1975. 

Washington, D. C., The American University, Watkins Gallery, 
February 8-March 1, 1976. 

New York City, A. M. Sachs Gallery, February 14-March 4, 

1976. 

Washington, D. C., Polo Gallery, May 12-June 5, 1976. 

New York City, A. M. Sachs Gallery, March 11-April 6, 1978. 

New York City, A. M. Sachs Gallery, March 17-April 5, 1979. 

Washington, D. C., Barbara Fiedler Gallery, March 4^28, 1980. 

New York City, A. M. Sachs Gallery, March 14-April 2, 1981. 

New York City, A. M. Sachs Gallery, April 2-28, 1983. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

New York City, Whitney Museum of American Art, "Whitney 
Annual Exhibition," April 9-May 29, 1953. 

Brooklyn, New York, The Brooklyn Museum, "International Wa¬ 
tercolor Exhibition, 1953 - Seventeenth Biennial," May 13- 
June 21, 1953. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, "Pennsylvania Academy Annual Exhibition," Janu¬ 
ary 24-February 28, 1954. 

New York City, Whitney Museum of American Art, "Whitney 
Annual Exhibition," March 17-April 18, 1954. 

Brooklyn, New York, The Brooklyn Museum, "International Wa¬ 
tercolor Exhibition, 1955 - Eighteenth Biennial," May 4- 
June 12, 1955. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Museum of Art, Carnegie Institute, 
"The 1955 Pittsburgh International Exhibition of Contem¬ 
porary Painting," October 13-December 18, 1955. 

Washington, D. C., The Corcoran Gallery of Art, "25th Corcoran 
Biennial Exhibition of Contemporary American Oil Paint¬ 
ing," January 13-March 10, 1957. 

New York City, Whitney Museum of American Art, "Whitney 
Annual Exhibition," November 20, 1957-January 12, 1958. 





New York City, Whitney Museum of American Art, "Whitney 
Annual Exhibition," November 19, 1958-January 4, 1959. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota, Walker Art Center, "Sixty American 
Painters," April 3-May 8, 1960. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Cleveland Museum of Art, "Paths of Abstract 
Art," October 5-November 13, 1960. 

New York City, Whitney Museum of American Art, "Whitney 
Annual Exhibition," December 13,1961-February 4, 1962. 

New York City, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, "Hofmann's 
Student Drawings," January 23-March 4, 1979. 

Mt. Vernon, Illinois, Mitchell Museum, "American Watercolors, 
1979," November 3-December 31, 1979. 

Washington, D. C., Foundry Gallery, "25 Washington Artists: 

Realism and Representation," January 8-February 9, 1980. 

Washington, D. C., The Corcoran Gallery of Art, "Ten Plus Ten 
Plus Ten: Washington Painting 1982," June 18-August 15, 
1982. 

JOHN RYAN 

Born Bethesda, Maryland, May 19, 1949. 

Studied Richmond Professional Institute, Richmond, Virginia; 
B.F.A. 1971. 

Traveled to Fez, Morocco. Awarded three-month grant by Mo¬ 
roccan Government, 1971. 

Makes illustrations for the Washington Post Book World, 1977- 
present. 

Moved to Washington, D. C., 1976. 

INDIVIDUAL EXHIBITION 

Washington, D. C., Mclntosh/Drysdale Gallery, "Drawings," 
June 5-July 2, 1982. 

GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

Washington, D. C., Studio Gallery, "New Members Show," Jan¬ 
uary 8-February 2, 1980. 

Washington, D. C., Hubert H. Humphrey Building, "Regional 
Arts '80: Works on Paper," June 5-July 18, 1980. Traveled 
to: Queens, New York, Jamaica Arts Center, August, 

1980; Cincinnati, Ohio, The Arts Consortium, September 
15-October 15, 1980. Organized by the Kuumba Learning 
Center, Washington, D. C. 

Washington, D. C., Market V Gallery, "Five Washington Art¬ 
ists," August 15-September 14, 1980. 

Washington, D. C., The Corcoran Gallery of Art, "Personal 

Narratives: Wilfred Robert Brunner/John Ryan," December 
6 , 1980-January 18, 1981. 

Washington, D. C., Mclntosh/Drysdale Gallery, "Beached-Party, 
A Summer Exhibition, Paintings and Sculpture," July 9- 
August 15, 1981. 

Arlington, Virginia, Arlington Arts Center, "Artists, at Play?" 
May 6-July 10, 1983. 

Auckland, New Zealand, Auckland City Museum, "New View: 
Sixteen American Artists," March 1-April 30, 1984. 


ALAN WEATHERLEY 

Born Crowborough, England, August 13, 1949. 

Studied St. Martin's School of Art, London, England; Dip. A.D. 
1971. 

Moved to Alexandria, Virginia, 1977. 

INDIVIDUAL EXHIBITIONS 

Washington, D. C., Foundry Gallery, September 7-October 1, 
1977. 

Washington, D. C., Gallery K, September 15-October 3, 1981. 

Washington, D. C., Gallery K, April 24-May 12, 1984. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

Washington, D. C., Foundry Gallery, "Group Show," November 
29-December 24, 1977. 

Washington, D. C., Foundry Gallery, "4 Apiece," July 11-Au- 
gust 5, 1978. 

Washington, D. C., Foundry Gallery, "Miniatures," December 
12-December 30, 1978. 

Washington, D. C., Wolfe Street Gallery, "Small Works on Pa¬ 
per," May 1-26, 1979. 

Washington, D. C., Foundry Gallery, "Drawing/Works on Pa¬ 
per," July 31-August 25, 1979. 

Arlington, Virginia, Arlington Arts Center, "Elements of Art: 
Texture," November 2-25, 1979. 

Washington, D. C., Foundry Gallery, "Miniatures," December 
11-29, 1979. 

Washington, D. C., Foundry Gallery, "25 Washington Artists: 

Realism and Representation," January 8-February 9, 1980. 

Baltimore, Maryland, The Arts Gallery, "Interiors/Exteriors," 

May 11-June 9, 1980. 

Washington, D. C., Gallery K, "Summer 1980 (part III), " Au¬ 
gust 19-September 6, 1980. 

Washington, D. C., The Corcoran Gallery of Art, "22nd Area 

Exhibition: Works on Paper," September 19-November 2, 
1980. 

Washington, D. C., Foundry Gallery, "5th Anniversary Celebra¬ 
tion Miniature Show," December 2-27, 1980. 

Washington, D. C., Gallery K, "Gallery K's Dog Show," Decem¬ 
ber 9, 1980-January 10, 1981. 

Frederick, Maryland, Hood College, "Works on Paper," January 
26-February 22, 1981. 

Washington, D. C., Gallery K, "A Garland of Flowers," Decem¬ 
ber 7, 1982-January 8, 1983. 

Washington, D. C., Gallery K, "Boxes," February 22-March 12, 
1983. 

Richmond, Virginia, Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, "The Next 
Juried Show," July 16-August 24, 1983. 

Lynchburg, Virginia, Randolph Macon Women's College, Meier 
Museum, "Virginia Artists' Painting Exhibition," October 
6-31, 1983. 


MINDY WEISEL 


Born Bergen-Belsen, Germany, January 7, 1947. 

Studied California State University, Northridge, California; 1965- 
72; Otis Art Institute, Los Angeles, California; 1973-74; 
Corcoran School of Art, Washington, D. C.; 1974—77; 
George Washington University, Washington, D. C.; 

B.F.A. 1977. 

Moved to Washington, D. C., 1974. 

INDIVIDUAL EXHIBITIONS 

Washington, D. C., Diane Brown Gallery, "Works on Paper," 
May 1977. 

Washington, D. C., Jack Rasmussen Gallery, "Paintings of the 
Holocaust," January 10-February 2, 1980. 

Washington, D. C., Jack Rasmussen Gallery, "Recent Paintings," 
January 8-31, 1981. 

Washington, D. C., Jack Rasmussen Gallery, "Lili in Blue," May 
6-29, 1982. 

Washington, D. C., B'nai B'rith Museum, "Transitions," March 
22-September 5, 1983. 

SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

Washington, D. C., Diane Brown Gallery, "Works on Paper," 
December 1976. 

Washington, D. C., Gallery 10, "Collector's Corner Show," No¬ 
vember 28-December 30, 1978. 

Washington, D. C., Studio Gallery, "Erotic Art," June 1979. 

Washington, D. C., Gallery 10, "Five Years of Exhibitions, 1974- 
1979," June 1-30, 1979. 

Rockville, Maryland, Goldman Fine Arts Gallery, "Voices of the 
Past," October 2^December 9, 1979. 

Washington, D. C., Jack Rasmussen Gallery, "Group Show," 
August 8-29, 1981. 

Washington, D. C., Jack Rasmussen Gallery, "Watercolors," No¬ 
vember 7-28, 1981. 

Chicago, Artemisia Gallery, "Eight from Washington," April 6- 
May 1, 1982. 

New York City, The Jewish Museum, "Jewish Themes/Contem¬ 
porary American Artists," June 3-September 12, 1982. 

Washington, D. C., Baumgartner Galleries, "Group Show of 
Gallery Artists," June 21-July 30, 1983. 

Washington, D. C., Baumgartner Galleries, "Adventure into Par¬ 
adise," October 5-29, 1983. 
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